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ABSTRACT* '.*'.." 

Project EXEL is an experimental program. in the 
preparation of elementary school .teachers, from 'their freshman year 
through a 4-year sequence of professional education experiences. The 
•program provides opportunities for students to integrate theory and 
practice and personal potentials into authentic teaching styles . In 
the first 2 years, emphasis is placed on developing skills in 
relations with children; at first in conjunction with Muricie 
element? -y school", then later in contrasting socioeconomic settings. 
Junior year is concerned with methods, with the. option of spend one 
quarter of that year in England. The senior year of the program is 
given over to schools with innovative programs, team teaching , open 
classrooms, And special programs for particular neighborhoods. 
(Supplementary material appended to this paper includes schedules of 
courses <iri EXEL, EXEL progress, and annual reports.) (JA) 
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Sunara*y 

Ball State University and the Muncie Community Schools are cooperating 
in an experimental program in the preparation of elementary school teachers* 
Students enter the program in the freshman year and complete a four year 

o 

sequence of professional education experiences that include assignments in 
elementary classrooms . , 



Its .purpose is to provide opportunities for students to integrate 
theory and practice 0 and personal potentials into authentic teaching styles* 
Each student develops and demonstrates his own teaching competencies and 
values consistent with accepted understandings about children* human re- 
lations , communications, aesthetics* society* curriculum* and humanistic 
perceptions of the objectives axri structures of the elementary school* 

\ * o 

? * * . ' % 

During" two quarters of the freshman year* students spend one two-hour 
period in selected Muncie elementary school classrooms and attend one 



two-hour seminar each week* This schedule is continued through two quarters 
of the sophomore year with an additional two hours weekly in the seminar* 
Each student is assigned three* schools that offer contrasting socio- 
cultural settings* The central emphasis of this two year period is on * 
developing skill* in relating with children* ■- 
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The Junior year program includes two quarters of work. Students 
3pend four two-hour periods each week in classroom assignments in con- 
junctxon with method courses. The classrooms become laboratories for 
developing and practicing" teaching methods in all curricular areas. 

Students may elect tb spend one quarter of the junior year in Great 
Britain. There they work full time as student teachers in primary schools 
an Staffordshire and surrounding areas for a period of five weeks following 
, in introduction to British Society, culture, and education at the University 
of Keele. 

In the senior year student teaching program preference is given to 
schools with innovative programs, team teaching, open classroomp, multiage 
grouping and/or individualized instruction and special programs for particular 
neighborhoods* 

The program is supported within the University budget for instruction 
except for a small grant for the development of Instructional Task Kits 
that are being used in the Freshman Block.' One hundred to One hundred and 
tw enty students are admitted to the program each year. 



THB-CASE STUDY' 



Ball stfcte University initiated an experimental program in the 
professional component for the preparation of elementary school teachers 
, in the 1970-71 academic year. The professional courses required 
by the university were restructured into a sequence of .units each of 
which includes student assignments to. selected elementary classrooms 
in the Muneie Community School. This experimenet vas approved for the 
entrance of six'freshmen groups of up to 200 students to be admitted 
on successive years beginning with the 1970-71 academic year. 

This project represents the culmination of three years of 
research, discussion, and planning by a sizeable number of Ball State 
faculty and students. ' A nuclear group of eight faculty'and three 
students met consistently in approximately 20 two hour sessions each 
year. In addition, twenty faculty from all areas of the University 
and an equal 5 number of students majoring in elementary education also 
participated from time to time. 

Part of the input for this' extended study ; and planning was 
a series of Lecture-consultations sponsored by the Department of 
Elementary Education and financed by a Project Support Grant from 
the USOE for the 1968-6? academic year. , Consultants included: 

1. Dwight Allen, Dean, College of Education, University/ 
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of Massachusetts, who encouraged us in. the development 
* of innovative structures for teacher education, 
particularly with respect to novel staff utilization 
and in the use of laboratory experience in the most 
real and practical circumstance possible in conjunction 
with all courses that have traditionally been considered 
to be theory and methods. 
2\ Clark Moustakes, Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit, Michigan, 
who confirmed our belief that openness, communication and 
the capacity for being helping persons are essential 
basic qualities of teachers. ' 
3. Jerome Kagan, Professor of Human Development, Harvard 
University, who challenged us to develop a curriculum - 
in teacher education that makes understanding and 
responding to children in terms of their individual 
poteijtial, capacities, performance and needs central 
to all other understandings "and competencies of the 
teacher . ' ~~ — ~ 

1*. John I. Qoodlad, Professor of Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles, who helped us widen our 
understandings about the variety of organizational 
gtrqcxures ana program lnnovatTons that exist or / 
are emerging in public education in the United States. 
- Input from each of these is reflected in the' program. The 



' proposal vas completed during the Winter of 1969-70* and in April 
the University Senate on the recommendation of the Dean, of Teachers 
College, John Dunworth, aha the University Dean of Faculty and 
Instructional Affairs Richard Burkhardt , approved it* Implemen- 
tation was started that summer ana The "program was initiated in the 
1970-71 academic year/ ' , . • - 

^Objectives . . 

^EXEL is ccramitted to a humanistic approach to education • It 
perceives life as a process of interaction and growth, of continuing 
change . Each individual is to he enccwaged to maintain and enhance 
. his own uniqueness and initiatives as an autonomous being . Yet it 

3 

recognizes that elementary teachers should possess an identifiable 
set of qualities, understandings and skills with knowledge to support 
them if they are to be able to help children achieve the competencies 
essential for personal growth as human beitfgs. On this basis, EXEL 
set as its objective the design of a program that would help students 
become teachers tfhoi 

A* In terms of BEING 

« 

Possess a life style *faich facilitates the growth of 
self and others . 

Are sware of the needs, motives, Values, feelings, 
conflicts of self and others, and who use this 
data to become fully* functioning selves and to 
help others to become fully functioning 
persons* 



B. ' In terms of KNOWING * / 

/ 

Possess information basic to. understanding affective, 
cognitive, and psycho-motor growth ana (development 
of children. - * 

Have knowledge relati/e to the ^structures of knowledge > 
and the general ..curriculum areas; including human relations, ' 
communication, aesthetics.., and technology. 

-C. In terms of DOING ' , • 

Possess and use skills for developing and sequencing . > 
- learning experiences which are in keeping wiUh each § * 
learner's -level of ability to cope with his environment. 

** - 
r Possess a -fund of skills by which they caih develop 

alternative learning- experiences when appropriate. 
*> - 

Can evaluate growth and learning and, when necessary, 
redirect leartiing experiences for chiidreii in Qrder 
to achieve c^esired goals. 

Approach learning as a cumulative process rather than as 
beings based on artificial time criteria, e.g., quarter, 
semester, year, period, grade, etc'. 

. kn objective must be defined in manageable terms if it is to be 

used as the basis for constructing a program, particularly when it is 

stated, as here, in the form of a model. For purposes of program 

A 

building, therefore, the model is restated in a series of goals, each* 
of which can again be structured into a set of experiences designed to 
help sut dents acquire understandings, knowledge and ski ll applicable 
to it. In recognizing that achieving the .model is a lifetime objective 
and that teacher education, in the final analysis, represents^ajbeginijing 
rather than an accomplished eiid, these goals are stated in. present 
participial form. 
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The objectives of EXEL are goals, to be expressed in teachers who are: 

1. learning to be trusting of their own- experiences, 

inventiveness, creativity, and discoveries as bases for 
action* 

2- : becoming more open and honest in conraunicating with other's. 

, \. increasingly able "to view teaching as an opportunity for 
-creative human encounter in which teacheiv^nd 'pupil both 
become' learners. , ' « ■ 

U/ becoming active searchers with students in their mutual 
. learning situations —and are models for the learning 
process. 

5. moving tbward mastering the teadher's role in helping" 
children develop competencies of canmunication in language,, 
mathematics, and the arts. 

6. evolving toward mastering the teacher's responsibility of * 
helping" children ^row in their 'understanding * and appreciation 
of man and. Bis environments. . 

7. developing understanding "and skill in the processes of 
organizing, leading, and participating in elementary 

. school cl^ss groups. 

p 

8. developing toward mastering the; teacher* s responsibility 
of - helping children grow in their understanding and 
appreciation of man and his environments. 

9.. becoming increasingly able to articulate in words and 
action their conceptions of the teacher 1 s roles and 
responsibilities. - ^ 

10. developing understanding and expertise in the selection,, 
construction, and use of instructional, materials and 
equipment. 

.11. increasing their understanding of the variety of vertical 
and horizontal elementary school organization's found in 
American schools. 



12 « engaging in the 'analysis and appraisal of their .ow growth 
and in fostering of this competence in others. 

: - * ; 



13. learning to understand the nature -of the communities 
and. subcultural groupings served by the school. 

v lU. becoming increasingly able to effect change in the * ■ 

.communities served by the school— changes which promote 
human dignity and well-being in those' communities. 



Principles of Program Structure 

Viewing teacher education as a process that is to help student 
to acquire -^specified emerging competencies instead of skills and 
knowledge suggests new structures for* accomplishing It 3 goals. 
EXEL's program structures are based on the following principles 
tfiich its proponents believe are consistent with i\, s goals": 

1. Studeitts should become involved in professional , 
education experiences earlier —beginning at the 
freshman level—and continue farther— through the 
second year of professional service. 

2. All professional education should be laboratory centered. 
$ Students should have meaningful supervised experiences 

in elementary classrooms in the public schools and in 
- other appropriate places supplemented and augmented by 
films, video tapesf, and other forms -of simulated class- 
room events, these will provide the experience base 
. • for studying, teaching in specific terns-. * 

3. Faculty should function in teams. While one 'or two may 
have the direct responsibility for planning vlth a 

' particular student group, additional faculty should ~ 
serve in the capacities of lecturer, consultant and/or 
advisor ta r assist students. in the development of 
special ccanpetencies needed^fw solving problems, 
preparing for experiences in 'the students' laboratory 
assignments -and evaluating the outcomes to be sought 
in the experiences. 

1*. Evaluation should be both internal and external. 

a. *Inber6al evaluation should be concerned with re- 
0 % carding and assessing individual student progress 
' 9iA with overall program evaluation. .Students, 
and faculty will participate cooperatively in both. 

*> 



b. External evaluation, should be made by an agency 
of the university that wprks independently of the 
instructional program itself but trill apply 
„ standards that are consistent with the Drogram 
objectives. 

The Curriculum - 

The program reorganizes. and replaces the traditional content 
of the professional sequence in the elementary teacher preparation 
program. Students register for conventional courses but in predetermined 
Block Units. Objectives and activities of each Block Unit are 
determined by its place in the sequence of the units and the 
objectives of EXEL. .Additional course credit is provided for 
additional requirements, particularly for assignment in elementary 
classrooms, by the addition of, three courses totaling aight quarter 
hours of credit. ~ 1 n 

-These courses are programmed into the Block Units as follower 

Freshman year: Winter and Spring Quarter 

*EDEL 10L Introduction to Teaching "in ttie 2 
Elementary School: Seminar ind * 
Laboratory 

GXPSY 100 General Psychology " 

/ "Total 5""" 

Sophomore year: Autumn and Winter Quarter 

*EDEL 2CQ..Jtotroduction to Elementary School ' 2 
Organization and Management : 
* ^ Seminar and Laboratory 

GXPSY, 2^0 Human Growth and Develqpmei^ U 

•% 

EDPSI 300 Education*! Psychology % 

Total, IS" 
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Junior year: Autumn Quarter 

EDEL 360 Principles of Teaching and Classroom ' h 
, Management: Elementary School 

EDEL 380 The Teaching of Language Arts in 3 
,the Lower Elementary Grades 4 

■ EDRDG UCO The Teaching of Reading in Today's U 
Schools 

EDRDG' U30 Corrective Reading in the Classroom k 

■ Total ~TT 

* 

Junior, year: Winter Quarter * \ 

*EDEL h90 Practicum in Elementary Education k 

BIG 310 The Teaching of Language .Arts in 3 
the Upper Elementary Grades 

MJEfl 3*91 Arithmetic in the Elementary Schools 3 

SCI 351 Teaching of Science in the Elementary 3' 
Schools 

SS~ 391 The Teaching of Social Science 3 
in the Elementary School 

Total 16~ 



.Senior year: Any quarter by arrangement with EXEL staff 
a ,EDEL h6k Student Teaching: Elementary School 9 

> 

EDGEN 1*62 Student Teaching: Elementary School k 

EDEL. iilp The Social and Philosophical Foundations 
of Elementary Education 3 

* Total "15" 

1 * 

f ^Courses required for students participating in 
EXEL but not required on the regular elementary 
teacher education program. 

^ Each-Block Unit-ha3^an"organizat±onaL" structtcre-that combines 

laboratory assignments, seminars, competency based learning tasks, 

and ^ividual advisement • Several 0 faculty are assigned to eatih 
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i • 

**» » % * * * 

» • 

2 . 

unit in tems of the variety. of specializations needed for the 
objectives to be accomplished. Classroom assignments provide a 
variety of experiences with different age levels, different' communities 
in terms of socio-economic status, and different organizational 

structures of elementary schools ana' teacher styles. . . 

/ 

The Freshman Block Unit extends through two quarters, Winter 
and Spring. It consists of a two hour seminar that meets onbe^a' 
weci and a classroom assignment in selected Muncie' Community 
Schools, <&n which the student works one two-hour period each week. 
Students remain on the same assignment through these quarters. Task , 

Kits provide specific rationale, instruction, and guidance in the 

/ 

mastery of specific kinds of instructional tasks. / 

The curricular-qnqphasis in the Freshman Block Unit is on tlie 

first three of the fourteen professional 'goals for tfeachers. (page$) 

Students also are led to .explore their own potential qualifications for 

becoming elementary school teachers who can function with the 

se.isitivity and responsiveness implied in these goals. To initiate 

the accomplishment, of these objectives, students are involved 

'Ja assignments in both seminars and classrooms that focus on: - 

1. Relating with children using good communication 
skills r 

— 2-. -Iftaderstanding interrelationships among children and 
how they influence each other 

3. Understanding developmental tasks and learning how 
•* to function in supportive roles in helping children 
master them 
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iu Learning what children value and how to engage 
vith^ children in value, clarification 

5. Helping children understand and appreciate their own 
» . strengths and potentials (power-base.) for the 
satisfaction of their own needs and for meeting 
social ne.**~ t ~ '«jmands. 

Students who, find , xntimate interaction Mth J children and 
the, self disciplining required to function in specifically, defined 
teacher roles difficult w threatening are encouraged to consider 
other vocational and professional objectives. 

The Sophomore Block Unit , also, extends through two quarters. 
Bach week students attend two two-hour seminar sessions on campus 
and work in. elementary classrooms for one two-hour seminar perltd.' 
Assignments ore changed at the quarter break to give students, 
"experiences in two schools and at two age levels. This and the 
Freshman exper>. ft3 e places each student in three different schools 
before entering the larger program of th^- Junior year. Each 
student has an assignment in middle-upper middle, mi- Idle-lower 
middle, and a lower -middle -lower socio-economic school community. 

•Curricular objectives for the Sophomore Block Unit are a 
continuation of the objectives of the freshman year and the addition 
of understandings and skills in learning how children grow and 
learn, as represented by goals number k and % in the list of 
professional objectives, (page 5) Students are continuing the 
exploration of their potentials for becoming elementary school 
teachers as they work .with new groups of children and assume 



increasing responsibility in >.her performance of classroom tasks. 

There are two Block Units in the Junior year, each Consisting of 
a full quarter student load.- Students spend four two-hour periods 
in classroom assignments each week and approximately ten ho:crs in 
class-seminars on campus through both quarters. The assignment 
eaphasis is on teaching in various curricular areas of the elementary 
school. 

The areas of the Language Arts with emphasis on the teaching 

\ 

of reading receive particular attention in the First Jnn-i m- Block 
Unit. Specialists in Language Arts aM Reading conduct class-seminars 
and participate in the supervision of the classroom assignments. 
Students plan language arts and reading* activities under supervision 
of specialists. 

In the Second Junior Block Units areas of concentrated work 
include mathematics, the physical and biological sciences, social 
science, and continuation of language arts. Specialists from these 
fields participate by teaching methods, in these areas and participating 
in the supervision of the classroom assignments. 

Goals number six, seven, eight, nine, and ten (page $) receive 
particular attention this year; 

The Senior Block Unit consists of a quarter of student teaching 
to be done during any quarter selected by individuals or jointly ° 
by groups of students. Placement may be anywhere in the state of 
Indiana or elsewhere by special arrangement. Preference is 
given to schools with unconventional programs that have 



existed long enough for the school faculty and sttfff to have 
established working and teaching practices appropriate to the 
purposes $nd ^philosophy of new curricular or organizational 
structures. While on these assignments students are challenged to 

relate their perceptions of the purposes of education and their 

> 

anticipated roles as teachers with what appear to be the expectations 
and demands of society. 

An opportunity to spend one* quarter in Great Britain is 
an optional program available to EXEL students who have completed 
two years of the program. *The University of Keele and its 
associated teachers colleges o^ Crewe. and Alsager provide facilities 
and coordijiation for this program. After a week in London and- two 
weeks for orientation of the University the students are assigned 
to selected primary schools for five Weeks of full time participation 
and student teaching. The students live injs^vate homes while 
on the school assignments. A final two week periochis reserved for 
independent!- study and travel . i 

-This experience, of course, gives a number of students each 
year the ^opportunity to become intimately acquainted with primary 
Education in Great Britain but its broader purpose is to immerse 
st udents In a culture different from their own but with sufficient 

commonality with their own to make interaction easy. The 

« 

anticipated outcomes are that participants will become less 

parochial, that their appreciations of themselves, people, and cultures* 

will be broadened and enriched. 
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Personnel Involved 

University Faculty, are selected to participate in EXEL on 
the basi3 of specialization, congeniality with its goals and 
desire to engage in experimentati... a in the development of teaching 
styles, revision of curriculum content, and reorganization of 
administrat^' structures. Fortunately there has been no difficulty 
in finding faculty who are interested in the experimental nature 
of the program and its objectives. 

Approximately the sane criteria are applied to the selection 
of cooperating classroom teachers with whom the student are 
assigned for laboratory experiences. All the Huncie Community 
Elementary Schools ^are, available for EXEL students but by 
arrangement with the Administrative Assistant in charge of 
Pupil Personnel, assignments are rotated among the schools 
from quarter to quarter to provide variety of school-community 

> 

environment's and to facilitate convenience and economy in 
transportation. Within each school, teachers are selected for 
EXEL assignment by the building principal. • 

It is evident from the foregoing that a large number of persons 
in a variety of roles af*e involved in EXEL. It would b§ difficult 
to name all but listing key personnel and their particular 

j 

contributions may be helpful -to an understanding of its scope 

and the extent of university and community involvement in the program 



The Ad Hoc self -selected coramLttee that proposed the program: v 

Raymond A, Dlson, Professor of Elementary Education, 

who chaired the committee and is the EZEL Program Director 

Debbie Bell, Undergraduate student, Elementary Education 

Kenneth M. Dimick, Associate Professor of Psychological 
Counseling ^ • . 

* 

, Vaughn E. Huff, Professor of Psychology— Counseling Psychology 
and Guidance Services 

Paul Kazza, Instructor, Burris School, and Doctoral Fellow 

Edward Merrymart, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 

Bill J, Paschal, Professor of Psychology-. -Educational Psychology 

Bett> «J. Pogue, Associate Professor of Elementary Education 

Marilyn K. SticKLe, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 

Helen H, Sarnson, Professor of Elementary Education * 

Robert E. Tayldr, Associate Professor of Psychology- 
Educational Psychology 

Chan Varner, Undergraduate student, Elementary Education 

Mike^Zubler, Undergraduate student, Elementary Education 

Administrative Personnel whose support makes the program possible: 

John J. Pruis, President, Ball State, University 

Robert R. Freeman, Superintendent, MunciC Community Schools 

Richard W. Burkhardt, Vice President for Instructional 
. Affairs and Dean of Faculties, Ball State University 

. ~ WUltanrWrl Lyon, AdmiMstrative Assistart^ ; 

• -Pupil Personnel, Muncie Community Schools 

John Dunworth, Dean, Teachers College, Ball State University 

Leslie J, Mattih, Associate Dean, Teachers Collet, Ball 
State University 
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Charj.es D. 'Shipman, Assistant Dean, Teachers College, Ball 
State University ' * 



George E. Swafford, Director, Office of Professional 
Laboratory Experiences 



Dennis T). Redburn, Coordinator oY Student Teaching 

i • - 

University Department chairmen who participate directly in the 

program in selection and assignment of staff and who authorize 

the restructuring of course offerings to conform with the organizational 

principles and particular goals of EXEL: ' ' 

Mildred 0. Ballou, Department of Elementary Education 

Jay K. Church, Department of Educational Psychology 

Everett Ferrill, Department of History 

Robert E. Hill, Department of General and Experimental 
"Psychology 

John H. Hoelzer ^Department of Mathematical Sciences 
Jerry J. Nisbet, Department of Biology. 

Dick A* Rentier, Department of EngLish 

- — - - - - . - * 

Principals of the Muncie Community Elementary Schools who are 
f responsible for the assignemnt of students within their buildings, 

participate in the supervision of their work, and provide administrative 
liaison with the University: ' , 



-Richard -Bump Anthony Element ary School . 

Jack McNew Blaine Elementary School . 

Marion Black 1 Claypool Elementary School 

James Zedekar ■ Emersqm Elementary School 

Jay Re id Eugene Field Elementary School 

D 

Leon Scott Forest Park' Elementary School 
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Clarence Hudson 


Garfield Elementary School 






Darrell Gill 


« Grisscm Elementary School * 1 - 


t 




» Roger Greenawalt 


Jeffersoci Elementary School 




• 


Robert E. Smith 


— Lincoln Elementary School 






Wendell Keisling 


Longfellow Elementary School 






Robert Purtlehaugh 


Mitchell Elementary School 






Norman J. Gefcrgi 


Morrison Mock Elementary Scho'oi 




j 


Harrold Wallace 


Special Education Center 






Ii. Gene Boyd 


North Viev'Eleraentary School 4 






Ruth Tuttle* 


Riley Elementary School 




f -i A 


<Jarl Cauble 


Roosevelt Elementary School 




x 

1 


John Wean 


George Washington Carver Elementary School 


j 


Ralph Bushey 


Stevenson E3.ementary School 




"j 


Jack Johnson 


Sutton Elementary School 




t 


Kenneth Petro 


West View Elementary School 




j 

i 

■ 1 



Ball State University faculty who participate as instructors, 
consultants, and supervisors: 



Raymond A. Olson, Program Director, Supervisor of Laboratory 
Experiences, Classroom organization and management 

J&chart T_.^ Exper ien ces, 
Classroom organization and management 

Frederick L. Brumbaugh, Mathematics education 

Irraa Gale, Language Arts, Linguistics 



/ 
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Ruth Hochstetler, Language Arts 

e K 

Margaret KcElhinney, Science Education 

Betty Pogue, Supervision of Laboratory Experiences, 

■ Classroom Organization and Management 

Alice Robold, Mathematics Education 
James Sabin, Reading 

° * 
' Joan Schrieber, Social Science Education 

Eraerita Schulte, Language Arts, Childrens Literature 

Marilyn K. Stickle, Supervision of Laboratory Experiences, 
Classroom Organization and Management, Reading > 

Robert Taylor, Understanding Self and 'Others, Communication, 
Studying children, Interaction in groups, Human Growth 

■ and Development. 

3 * <> 

Shirley Trent, Learning, Group Dynamics, * Evaluation 
Joan Williams, Reading ■ , 
This list of participating people is constantly growing as the 

o . . . ! ----- „ _ _ 4 

piugram develops, as additional personnel are needed to service ' 
new arenas and as new groups of studerits are added to the program* 

Cooperating Classroom Teachers 

The Muncie Community School* Corporation has approximately t 
300 teachers in its 20 elementary schools. JQ1 are potentirJL participant 
in EMu and in the three years since it was iritiated approximately 

2h0 teachers have- had-one ^HLjnore-EXEL students assigned to their 

classroom fop one or more pre-student teaching experiences . 

Student teaching may be done anyifcere in Indiana so any 
elementary school teacherjin the state it? potentially an EXEL student 
teacher spuervisor. However, the carandtmenfc to place students, 



in-'so-far-as possible, in innovative school programs limits this potential. 

EXEL stuaent-teaching assignments are limited to teachers who have 

been assigned in innovative programs and who, in the judgment 

of local administrative personnel and area student teaching coordinators", 

are uniquely qualified as cooperating teachers in the Ball State " 

University student teaching program. ; 

e - * 

Students 

. Students entering the University as first term freshmen with 
an interest in becoming elementary school teachers -are invited to 
apply for admission to. EXEL early in the Autumn Quarter. Interested 
students attend an orientation session before their applications are -* 
completed.- The program is discussed in detail with all applicants in 
small group sessions .to ascertain as fully as possible that they 
understand what will be required of them. All who retain their resolve 
to enter EXEL at the conclusion of this procedure are admitted. 

The number of students entering the program in the "three years 
since it began are: 

Freshman class of 1970 * 105 

Freshman class of 1971 no 
Freshman class of 1972 120 



Budget ' * 

EXEL has no independent budget because it ia-designed'to- operate 
within the regular budget for instructional programs. Faculty are assigned 
to work in the program as a part of their regular teaching loads. /This 
is made possible by the fact, that student ^credits earned are the' same as 



fdr students pursuing the regular elementary teaeher education program 
and the teacher student ratio in EXEL is approximately the x 3ame as the 
entire university. * 

o 

Students who select the EXEL overseas program pay their own trans- 
portation, insurance, and living expenses. There is no additional 
registration fee but an assessment is made for the additional cost 
for providing faculty and consultants overseas. 

Evaluation Procedures and Data 

Evaluation of the EXEL Program is both internal and external. 

t - - - - - 

Internal evaluation is concerned with recording and assessing individual, 

f 

student progress and with overall program evaluation.^ External evaluation 
is to be done by an agency of the University that will work independently 
of the instructional prpgram itself, yet. in its criteria for evaluation 

9 

will use standards that are consistent with the program objectives. 

» The primary source of data' for both procedures is the student 
files. Each student submits for his record a variety of rqports, 
reaction sheets,, work sheets, anecdotal-records, and lesson plans. These 
materials O denonstrate his successful performance of ta& assignments 
and his initiative in becoming involved in significant interaction 
with children. 

oAn additional source^>f data, ^specifically for program development, " 
is the student -sta'f meeting. Jn the first year of the program, 1970-71, 
meetings of student representatives from the student body, plus all who 

> 

voluntarily attended, and the EXEL" staff met regularly for program 
evaluation and planning. These meetings are being continued on an 
'"on call" basis. Feedback and expressions of interest, need, and 



concern have been the primary basis for program development, modification 

and expansion. .These include (a) expanding credit for the Freshman Block 

Units from six to eight quarter hours of credit," (b) structuring the 

unit assignments of the freshman year into a series of Instructional. 

Task Kits that are largely self-administered, and (c> planning the 

overseas quarter as an optional addition to EXEL in the Junior Year. 

External evaluation of the program is to be concerned with the 
o ' - 

degree to which it accomplishes overall objectives. This will require 

stu^dy and observation of graduates from the program during tJtieir first 

two years of teaching. A comparable group from freshmen who started 

on the regular program will be selected as the control group. This 

will enable the research agency to sttidythe drop-outs and transfer-- 

i 

outs from a similar population as well as the teaching performance of 
the persons who completed the program. * * 

Research on the first three class groups, the entering freshmen' of 
1970, 1971 and 1972 is being used primarily for program development and • 
refinement . The entering classes for the last three entering gsoups will 
provide the source- of data for evaluation of tlie program. This division" 
of. the use of data is based on the assumption that the program will 
probaMy undergo considerable refinement and change #s the participants, 
students and 1 faculty alike, grow in knowledge and expertise during its , - 

initial year sV" ~" ~ ; 

• ~- -There is 'data available to date concerning the attrition of students 
in EXEL. Of the 109 students that were admitted to the program in 1970 

i 

retention is as follows: 

/ 

109 admitted' ' 4 



105 entered the program Winter Quarter, 1970-71 
97 continued in the Spring 

85"indicated their intention to continue in EXEL at the end of' 

" v. 

•Spring Quarter 

p 73 registered for Autumn Quarter, 1971 , - 

S9 completed Winter Quaker, 1971-72 and registered.^* Autumn 
Quarter,. 1972 

Comparable data for the students who entered the program as fresh 
men in 1971 are as follows: * * \ 



_ Admitted to the- program i%p 

x Registered for Winter quarter * ; , 107 

Registered for Spring Quarter v 10D 

Cpnpleted Spring Quarter 9^ ■ 

Application for Autumn 1972 * 68 
Assignments \ 

A * * 

Registered for Auijumn Quarter 1972 58 ' 
• , as of June* 20 

*» ■ 

Research on the details of this information and.*all other date 
being accumulated await the completion, of a research design and some 
form of funding. At this time, therefore, the precise data on reasons 
for leaving the program and who and how many left '.the university, left 
elementary teacher education for other objectives, or entered the 
regular elementary teacher education program is not known. It appears, 
however, tha.t a considerable portion of the students who left the 



program and'remainea in the university ditfs'o because they found teaching 
. in the .elementary_ school-inconsistent -*ith their-expect'ation&, -at least ~- 
in terms of. the objectives of EXEL. If programs that/ li$c$-EXEL, provide 
structured, early experiences in teacher roles* help students confirm or 
reject early decisions to become elementary school teachers,, they will 
have performed a most useful service for the profession, particularly, 
at the present time when the challenge is to become increasingly selective 
in teacher preparation and certification. 

Program Contributions to Teacher Education 

Teacher education has been under attack from a number of quarters 
fort failing to produce teachers who can cope effectively with consequences 
of technological development and social change. Responses have included 
a -variety of innovations, in structure of programs for teaaher education 
but little change in objectives, and content. Also, a large portion of 
these innovations have been directed toward selected pupil populations 
such as the culturally disadvantaged. r 
< t , EXEL is an effort to* generate a new elementary teacher\lucation 
program based on a specified commitment. That coitifitment is the Objective 
stated in the Program Proposal and included oh pages 3 and 1* in this 

♦ 

report-. Proponents of EXEL, supported by people such as Moustakas,. Gombs, 
Kagan,_men^andJlooiaad^^ 

objective will produce teachers who, while retaining a humanistic coranit- 
ment, are competent and resilient enough as beginning teachers to expe - 
rience success on their own terms of reference and to grow and change as 
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need am conditions require. 

It is probably unfortunate that thevprdgrari is confined tp the 
professional component of teacher education. The Ad Hoc EXEL Comittee 
considered the possitfility of including* all requirements in elementary * 
teacher educat Ion but found that problems involved in restructuring 
courses, schedules, registration, and staff utilization to be' over- 
whelming,- However, there has been some spin off effect. For instance, 
the areas of the performing arts, (music, drama and dance) have joined 
to provide an integrated, child centered program for helping prospective 

elementary teachers' -find ways to enrich classroom experiences' through , 

, •* • » 

these» aveiiues of personal and group expression. - 

Final assessment of the effectiveness of EXEL* is . several years away. 
Only when there has -been a thorough study of graduates through a^ number 
of years of professional service can the validity of its purposes and' 
the capability of the program, to accomplish them.be determined. '* If 
EZETj teachers are found to be initially more successful, nfbre res- 
ponsive to children individ'uaily, more capable of adjusting to various ,' 5 
school populations, more likely to make careers of teaching, more resource- 
ful and creative in classroom organization and management and more involved 
in contini^Lng growth in professional competence than a comparable group 
of teachers representing graduates from conventional programs/ it will' 
have fuUy achieved its goals. It could settle for considerably less 

• > 

0 * 

and still Jiave much to recommend for the improvement of teacher education. 
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Summary - 

This, proposal is for an experimental professional education 
sequence in elementary teacher education beginning in the freshman <' 
year and continuing through the senior year' in -which ■ 
1. Two hundred students will be enrolled each year for six years 
. 2. Forty-seven hours of credit will be included in the program 
that substitutes for courses offered in the Teachers College 
that are required on the regular elementary teacher education 
curriculum plus eight additional elective' hours. 

In addition departments outside Teachers College will 
invited to join the program byjoining professional courses 
, and staff with it. 

^ 3. The requence will begin iif the freshman year and continue through 
the four years of undergraduate study with credit distributed as 
follows; # ■„ 

freshman year ° eight houra 

sophomore year ten hours 

M „ 4 

junior year tmlvh hours . 

panior year seventeen hours ' ' 

k. Faculty-student interaction will be continued through.two years 
of teaching.- Students will be continuously involved in laboratory 

experiences beginning witjinformal contaoWth chi-ldren-and 

continuing through tutoring, teacher aid activities, participation 
- * and student teaching. . 

- S. The mastery of professional knowledge, competencies, and 

attitudes will be accomplished "in conjunction with their need" 
and use in the laboratory experiences. Instead of conventional 
• courses, learning modules of a variety of foms and content will 
be provided for this purpose. •'' 
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6. Departments that assign courses to the program will provide 
* staff to the program on approximately the same student-teacher 
yratio that obtains for the courses on the regular program. 

7»/ Faculty will work in teams combining competencies and time in 

/ 

* proportion to stuQent need, *' ' 

8. Student progress will be'recorded in terms pf tasks successfully 
accomplished and competencies mastered. Each student will build 

t his own file of achievements accompanied with appropriate faculty ' 

/ ' ' 

observations about the quality and characteristics of the work done.. 

?. Program evaluation will be based on the 'records of the students 

while on the program and follow-up studies of graduates through at 

least the second year of teaching experience. 

M t .J 

1 0. Financial assistance in the'form of foundation, university, or 
governmental- grantswill be sought for the development of the 
program— arrangements for laboratory experiences, the development 
of learning modules, the development of the record keeping system, 

and the evaluation procedures. 

<^ *» 

11. The program will begin with the' autumn quarter of the 1970-71 > 1 
academic year. 

12. If judged successful, 'the ..program will become one of the options a 
student may choose for acquiring the professional competencies of 

- 

m elementary s ch ool teacher. It is- anticipated that" at the en d. 'of 



* 



the six years extra budget support 'will no longer be necessary to 
sustain the program. 
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II • Rationale 



The conventional objectives and, program structures for the professional 
. education of elementary .school teacners are based, we believe, on premises 
that are inadequate and inappropriate for the present responsibilities and 
needs of elementary school teachers. They are inconsistent with the best 
understandings presently accepted about personality, human relations, and the 
nature and dynamics of learning. They areinadequate for preparing teachers 
to- cope .with the emerging understanding that universal public education means 
finding ways to provide a meaningful education for each and "every child. 

They fail to provide meaningful opportunities for students to examine 
and work in the variety of classroom facilities" that are becoming character- 
istic of American elementary education. 1 " 

They fail to provide adequate- experiences in the development and use of 
.instructional materials, including human resources, that are becoming .increas- 
ingly part of the teacher's regular instructional equipment. 

They are inadequately geared to the dynamic quality of present local, 
national and world society. The competencies needed are those that -equip 
the teacher to cope with change as his role may vary from mover, to'passive 
participant, to interpreter, or critic. He- needs, also,, to be prepared to ' 
help his pupils participate constructively in this dynamic world. 

. Efforts to revise the old system to meet new situations have resulted 
in d istress, disappointment and fa ilure. A new beginning seems to be required 



a, new bottle for new wine. That is what we hope the following experimental 



program is ^ x 



III. Objective 

The Model Teacher ' .'• 

Like any other teacher education program, this one is designed to 
help each student develop toward becoming the model teacher as invisioned 
by the facility implementing the program. 

v " "" 

Our mqdel teacher is one who: 

A. In terms of BEING 

Possesses a life style which facilitates, the growth of self and others. 

Is aware of the needs, motives, values, feelings, conflicts of self 
and others, and who uses this data to become a fully functioning self 
and to help others to become fully functioning persons. ' „ 

B. In terms of KNOWING 

Possesses information basic to understanding affective, cognitive, and 
psycho-motor growth and development of children. 

lias knowledge relative to the structures of knowledge and the general 
curriculum areas including human relations, communication, aesthetics, 
and technology. ' 

C. In terms of DOING ' 

Possesses and uses skills for developing and sequencing learning 
experiences which are in keeping with the learner level of Intellectual ' 
functioning and his.abiaty to cope wi^h.^fels^vironment. 

Possesses a fund of skills by which he can develop alternative learning 
experiences when appropriate* 

Can evaluate growth and learning and, when necessary, redirect learning 
experiences for children in order to achieve desired goals. • 

Approaches learning as a cumulative process rather than as being based on- 
. artificial tame criteria-,' e.g.', quarter, semester, year, period,, grade, etc. 

The achievement of an objective, stated in terms of an ideal cannot be 
absolutely accomplished; reality is always short of the Utopian dream. 
Persons can, however, be moving toward the achievement of the ideal. 
Teacher education cannot produce a completely finished product but it can • 
stimulate students to strive toward this ideal* • Moreover, it can provide 
tools for the pursuit of this task. So we restate the objective in terms 
of process goals. 



( 8 Our aim is that upon completion of this program, students will have 
become^highly committed and qualified elementary school teachers. Such 
teachers will be engaged in the educative process in the prolan and 
beyond as they are : „ 

1. learning to be trusting of their own experiences, inventiveness, 
creativity and discoveries as bases for action, 

0 

it > 

2. becoming more open and honest in communicating -With others. ' 

3. increasingly able to view teaching as an opportunity Tor creative 
humart encounter in which teacher and pupil both becdmes learners. 

U. becoming active searchers with students in their mutual learning 
situations—and are models for the learning process. 

0 

5. moving toward mastering the processes of interaction with others- 
children and adults, 

6. evolving toward mastering the teacher's role in helping children 
develop competencies of communication In language*, mathematics, 
and the arts. v s 

7. developing toward mastering the" teacher »s responsibility .of helping 
children grow in their understanding and appreciation of 'man and 
his environments. % 

;8. developing understanding and skill in the processes or organizing, 
leading, and participating in elementary school class' groups. 

9. becoming increasingly able to articulate in words and action their 
conceptions of the teacher »s roles and responsibilities. 

10. developing understanding and expertise in the selection and use of 
instructional" materials and equipment. 

U. increasing their understanding of the variety of vertical and 

horizontal elementary school organizations found 'in American schools 

12. engaging in the analysis and appraisal of their own growth and in 
fostering of this oompetenpe in y others. 

13. learning^to understand the nature of the communities and jmb- 
. cultural groupings served by the school. 

, Hi. becoming increasingly able to effect change in the communities 
. served tty the* school ~ changes which promote human dignity and 
well-being in those communities. * 

UT • Principles of Program Structure ' 

c 

Participants in our -present elementary teacher education program — • 
students and faculty alike — have felt that theory and practice, laboratory 
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and instruction in methods, and philosophy and action have all top often 
been separated by the nature of the conventional course structure of the 
university and the,vaiaety of directives and practices that are associated 
with it.' We suggest a different structure based on the following guidelines: 

1. Students will become involved in professional education experiences 
earlier — beginning at the freshman level --, and continue farther- 
through the second year of professional service. 

2. All professional education will be laboratory centered. Students 
will have meaningful supervised -experiences in .elementary classrooms 
in the public schools and in other appropriate' places supplemented ' 
and augmented by films, video tapes, and other forms of simulated" 
.classroom events. These will provide the experience base for 
studying teaching in specific terms. - 

• „ % 

3. Faculty will function in teams. ' While one or two may have the direct 
responsibility for planning with a particular student group, 

! additional, faculty, will serve in the capacities of lecturer, 

consultant and/or advisor to assist students in the development of 
special competencies needed, for solving probioms, "preparing for 
experiences in the students • laboratory work and evaluating the 
outcomes to be sought in ohe experiences. " 4 

i 

U. Evaluation will be both internal and external. " . 

(a) Internal evaluation will be concerned with recording an<T 

assessing individual student progress and with overall program 
evaluation. Students and faculty -will participate cooperatively 
in both. 

(b)External evaluation will be made by an agency of the university 
that will work independently of the instructional program 'itself 
yet in its criteria for evaluation use standards that are 
consistent with the program objectives; 

v# Curriculum Structure . , 

This program will replace the courses in the regular elementary teacher - 
education program and, eight hours of electives, as designated below, offered 
in the Teachers. College plus any professional education courses (methods 
courses in particular) that are voluntarily assigned to the program by " 
departments involved., Departments , that do this will provide a proportionate 
share of faculty to the program. ' 



The Teachers College Courses that would be replaced by the program are : 

'BSrCH 100 General Psychology ^ quarter hours 

EDESY 250 Human Growth and Development h 

EDPSY 352 Educational Psychology h 

EDEL 360 "Participation" h 

EDEL hS0,k6k Student Teaching - 23 

EDEL 380 ^guage Arts, Lower Elementary ' 3 

EDRDG liOO Hhe Teaching of Reading £ * 
EDFON lilO Sociological and Philisophic'ai Foundations 
of Elementary Education ' 



Total Credit in Gr."Krs. required 39 quarter hours 

and electives: 

SSmSo £ a * tic ™ Elementary Vacation k quarter hours 

iMJGJSN U62 1 Student Teaching l 

Total Hours Elected 8 quarter hours ' 

Total Hours in- Program # jtf quarter hours 

The li? credit hours will be distributed over the four years of undergraduate 
education as follows: 

S^h 3 ** 1, 8 Smarter hours 

' JSS JT* • 10 quarter hours 

- S^?r ' • 12 quarter hours 

fourth year - . 1? quarter hours 

Otfier professional courses that could be associated with the program include 

Art in the Elementary-School 3 quarter hours 

I^ic Appreciation,' i^lethods^fiad ilaterials ,2 
Physical Education in 'the Elementary School k 
The teaching of 3pcial Science in the * 
Elementary School * * 3 

Arithmetic in the Elementary School 3 
Teaching of Science in the Elementary , " 

School 3 * * 

The Teaching of Language Arts in the (Jppei* 
Elementary Grades - " 3 

Credit for these courses would be appropriately distributed over the four year 
program. • 

v 

The experiences and appropriate content from the courses substituted will • 
be incorporated into a vertical organization that combines laboratory work, 
seminars, individual advising and program planning with students, and 
structured experiences in the form of lectures, readings, films, videotapes, . 
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audio tapes, etc. that provide information, explanations, .and competency , 

development immediately applicable to the' laboratory assignments and necessary - 
for the professional growth and service of "a teacher. 

Student progress will be recorded on the basis of tasks completed and 
competencies and understandings mastered/ 

The structure of organization is represented 'in Figure I. Specified 
segments of the interrelated whole are: 

!• aemi-structured laboratory experiences . ' 

Encounters -with children of different a^es, social backgrounds, and 
intellectual potential through tutoring, baby sitting, playground. 
, > supervision, Boys Clubs, XHC*, Y.JCa, etc. 

v \2« Structured Laboratory experiences . 

Classroom work in a variety of roles and conaitions. Roles will 
include observer, aid, aseistant, student teachur and intern.- Conditions 
will include inner-city, suburban, and rural ^community schools, and a 
variety of school and classroom structures—self contained, team 

, \ teaching, age grouping, multi-age grouping, etc. 

. ' - / . ■ , < 

3. Seminar and Counseling . 

Supervision and critique of labbratioFy experiences. "Learning modules" 
will be constructured and used as appropriate to solve or analyze 
laboratory experience, problems, opportunities or needs. Supervision 
of individual students'- sequences. of progress will assure completion 
of all components of the program. Supervision will include cooperative 
evaluation^ individual student progress. ' 

h» Interaction .'' 

Experiences designed to help students increase their understandings of 
how they react to others, of -how others respond to them, and how under- 
standings about self and- increasing skill in interaction with others 
contributes to their potential effectiveness as teachers, development 
in this area will be emphasized early in the program. The semi- 
structured-laboratory experiences will provide opportunities for 
analysis and application. Understanding and acceptance of self, 
openness to others, warmth, trustworthiness, honesty, flexibility are - 
qualitative objectives to be sought. 

5. Human Development and Learnin g 

Modules of learning experience designed to help students grow in 
• understanding the nature of human development, particularly of elem- 
entary, school ago children, and the nature of dynamics of learning 1 
' e3! ? )e f^ces~particularJjr in respect to' the teacher's role in enhancing 
growth in emerging competencies and "self-regard in children 1 . 

6. Methods and 'Materials 

structured laboratory assignments that provide for solving problems of 
instruction and the generation or selection and use of a variety of 
instructional media and materials. learning modules will be constructed 



that will enable students to master skills, understandings, and 
competencies they find themselves needing in live laboratory exper- 
' if??^' Simulation, along with^oru conventional learning experiences, 
will be included in the bank of learning modulus designed for use 
In this area. „ 

7. Curriculum and Foundations . 

Examinations of the structures and content of curriculum, school 
organization, and classroom organisation' in which the laboratory work 
occurs for the purpose of determining or discovering educational 
objectives and assumptions explicitly or implicitly expressed regarding 
uie nature of life, humanity, the universe,^ hunian beings, and children.- 
^ in conjunction with the above each student will have the opportunity 
to examine systematically his own perceptionsi beliefs, assumptions and 
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V. Articulation with the remainder of the total program of • ' "** 

elementary teacher preparation. . 

A. Othe? professional courses. 

As indicated above, other prof essional, education requirements 
msgr be integrated with the program. Faculty teaching courses on 
conventional patterns will be encouraged to utilize the experiences- 
students are having concurrently with taking the courses in any* 

i* 

way that is feasible without prompting experiences or content 
within the program. -As kn example, students doing student teachings 
or internships at the upper levels of preparation could combine 
, the application of social science methodology, and curriculm while 
mastering other teaching competencies such as dealing with individual 
differences, functioning aa„a teaching team member, etc.* 

B. The remainder of the curriculm >. 

The general studies and substantive course requirements pn the -> 

elementary teacher education curriculm are the same for this 

experimental group of students as for all others on the regular 

elementary education program. This includes the same opportunities 
i t t 
• ■ to select and complete- endorsements.- Students on the program may * 

elect, in c onsultation with their advisors, courses in practicum 

< j 

or independent study to enlarge their participation 'in the program 

* ■> 
beyond the minimum, credit that must be earned in it* ~ 

' / 

.Students -and faculty may find that competencies, under standings, 
- and behaviors need to be mastered that are not ordinarily considered 
to be within the scope of professional education and suitable * % 
k « opportunities are not 'available for the required experiences in 
, the, existing, university offerings. When. these needs are found to 
exist, resources -from throughout the university 'and conmunity 
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will be sought to provide them. For the students these experiences ; 
will be for credit or non-credit depending on their extent and 
the -possibility of substituting the experiences for, regular 
course requirements. 
VI. Student Selection ' ° 

Two hundred freshmen will enter the program each year for six - 
< , years. This will represent between 12 and 18 per cent of each 
\ entering c^ass in elementary education— a- sufficiently large 
population to test an idea and provide sufficient data for evaluation. 
Participants will be self-selected. The invitation to participat 
, wil1 be bounced during summer orientation to ! all 'autumn quarter 
freshmen each year by letter and during autumn quarter by/brochure 
and group meetings. Interested students will be interviewed 
/individually or in smallgroups of up to sax or ten by ^embers of the 
project staff before admission. The purpose -of the. final interviews 
will be to make certain that each student understands the program 
committing hinself to -it. -• 
Students may withdraw from the program at the end of any 
, quarter or schooLyear.- Since entries into the program is limited 
• to the freshman yea^r, there will be an" attrition/of students 
appokciinately comparable 'to the general Student population of the 
university unless the program- develops a holding" power that is more 

or less effective than that V the university in general, ' 

4 

VII. Faculty Selection and Load 

t . Faculty for this program will be selected from volunteers^ ' , 
Departments within the Teachers College will be requested to 
contribute staff & approximate proportion to. the hours of credit 
assigned to it fromfthe regular program. Faculty student-credit . 



hour load will be maintained in the •program at approximately 
the ration found for the substituted courses in the regular program. 
For the freshman year 200 'students for 8 quarter hours of credit 
- would require the equivalent of four and one T third teaching, loads 

for one quarter. Fa&ulty will serve in one or more of the following 
ways: % # 

1. Essentially in administrative arid supervisory capacities. This 
will include arranging places f or ^laboratory experience placing 
students in laboratory assignments* and^upervising these assignm* 
• ^ , 2. 'Counseling, to elicit and promote, studenjb self-planning, 'self- 
commitment and self evaluation. 

3. In more traditional' teacher roles as resource person, sapervdsor 
of skill development,' program developer, and evaluator. 
While thd staff for the program will include specialists "in 

each of the three kinds of competencies, the success of the program 

requires that all who serve primardOjr ixi the capacities indicated 

in items one and three will also needo 'to be able 'to function on 
.*'«/• 

the basis of competencies suggested in item' two. 

» • 

A committee will be responsible for faculty selection working^, 
of course, in cooperation with the chairmen of the departments \ 
contributing staff to the program. 

# 

VIII • Implementation 

We. propose that theprogrma will begin with the* 1970-71 * 
. academic year, - 

This will require distribution of information abou* the program r 
'to the entering freshmen when, they report for orientation' and 
Registration during the summer. Students who express an. interest 
*, - in the program will be asked to fill out a card farm as a preliminary 
registration for the program. 



During the Autumn Quarter a, series of orientation seminars 
will be held for securing firm commitments to .the program. The 
student who expressed interest during, the summer will be contacted 
directly concerning these seminars. If there are places for 
t additional participants, wider publicity will be employed. - ' 

e Actual registration for 'the program will begin in the Winter. 
t Quarter. Students will be enrolled for four hours of credit for 

the program in the Winter Quarter and the remaining four hours for 
•the first- year in the Spring Quarter. * ' 

. -banning curriculum .and program for the following years for 
the first group. and J^or the- groups that fellow will be based on 
the principles stated in this proposal aad the evaluation by 
student and faculty of the experiences they have had. Extra 
budgetary support will 'be needed for faculty developr.-.n^-, ' * 
negotiation and development of the laboratory faci lities needed for 

I - " " ' ... _ 

the program, and the construction of learning modules that will 
replace conventional courses. Foundation and/or other grant " 
^PiwVls^pX^ ' ; — 
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Schedule Courses in EXEL 
Regular program, revised and enlarged June 1972 



Freshman year: Winter and Spring Ouarter 
*EDEL 101 



Laboratory' and Seminar Introduction 
to Teaching in the Elementary School I 



GXPSY 100 " General Psychology 



Total 



Sophomore year; 

*EDEL 201 

EDPSY 250 
EDPSY 300 



Autumn and Winter Quarter 



Laboratory and Seminar Introduction ' 
to Teaching in the Elementary Sdiool II 
Human. Growth and Development 
Educational Psychology 



Total 



Junior year: Autumn Ouarter 

• EDEL 360 
EDEL 380 
EDRDG 400 

* EDRPG 430 



Principles of Teaching and Classroom 
Management: Elementary School 
The Teaching of Language Arts in the 
Lover Elementary Grades/ 
The Teaching of Reading in Today 1 s 
Schools / 
c 9^?ctiye Read ing i n/ th e Classroom 



Total 



*EDEL 490 
ENG 310 

MATH 391 
SCI 391 

SS 391 



Winter Quarter 

; gracticunf in Elemen tary Educa tion 

The Teaching of Language Arts in 
* the Upper Elementary Grades 
Arithmetic in the Elementary Schools 
Teaching of Science in the Elementary 
Schools 

The Teaching of Social Science -in the 
Elementary School ^ t 



6 



2 
°4 
, 4 
10 



4 

3 

4 
4 
15 



Total 



Senior year: Any quarter by arrangement with EXEL staff. 



*EDEL 464 
' EDGEM 462 
EDEL 410 



Student Teaching: Elementary School 
Student Teaching: Elementary School 
The Social and Philosophical Foundations 
of Elementary Education 



3 
3 



16 



9 
4 



Total 16 

* Courses required for students participating in EXEL but not required 
regular elementary teacher education program. 



on the 
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EXEL for Students Going Abroad 



^Freshman year: 

Regular EXEL program 
, Sophmore year : 

% . Regular EXEL program 
Junior year: Autumn Ouarter Overseas 



EDEL 360 Principles of Teaching and Classroom 

Management: Elementary School 4 
EDEL 380 - The Teaching of Language Arts in the 

Lover Elementary Grades 0 ' 3 

**EDBL 492 Problems in Elementary Education 2 
EDEL 410 The S6cial and Philosophical * 

Foundations of Elementary Education 3 
**EDEL 491 Independent Study in Elementary Education , 4 

Total 16 

Winter Ouarter :„ 

Same schedule as regular EXEL students 
Spring Ouarter: ~ , 

• ' to 

EDRDG 400 The Teaching of Reading In Today's 

Schools 4 
EDRDG 430 Corrective Blading In the Classroom ' _4_ 

Total 8 

** Ad ditional elective hours required for cr edit ove rseas. This 
schedule is tentative and subject to"~modification^ BuOiTany change 
that might be made the number of elective hours will not be increased, 



C(TE OF ETHICS FCtt EXEL STUDtWTS 

Teachers and children with whom' you work deoend on you to 
perform the tasks selected., or assigned: 

a. regular attendance is assumed 

b. anticipated absences should Le reported directly to the 
school as soon as they are known 

°' be^n!^!;^ m3ke UP time or to substitute tiw should 
oe planned with your cooperating teacher. ' 

Iertlin°^^c y assU ^ nt Prides a setting in which to do , 
tZltlr ta » ks * u ! ua,,y cooperatively set by the cooperating 
teacher, the student,, and the structures of the EXEL procram 
as interoreted ,y students and staff-: • Program . 

a. student initiative in proposing tasks injthe classroom 
for his own interests and needs is encouraced 

b. arrangements to work in the classroom at other timas is 

^m 3 * Whwn ****** and /°«- recommended and^TaWd 
jointly cy cooperating student an- teacher. 

lHJa e H n ?''" & f in professional work. This m^ns you are, 
privileged tc information that is considered to oe 

se^in^an"^ co f iden f- Share it only in professional 
settings an* then only as it may be helpful to you in . 

work no in IZr^lT^ 3 ° r that ° f 8 feHow stutfe "t 
worKing in similar setting, " 

[eLMn^ 5 ran f °/.r e Vonsibility includes much more' than 
fherefore' * ***** of the elementary school curriculum' 

9 ' Tnll e l f ° rt Sh ° uH fce ° maHe ^o capitalize on participating 
in teacher res ensifci If ty duties in whatever puoil 9 
JctJ_v_ L iLies-ocajr-,duiM4ig^y^ur ass4gnment period 

and a t^ n r t % t0 a ! tCr t! '? Spent with th * same children 
TnLurT** V 6n,a ? e the 1ac °r^tory experience are 
nnt Z*f* ^.Provide opportunities for performing tasks 
not_ included in. the regular assignment time. ' 

Cooperating principals, teachers, and oth-r scrool o^^/ 
satisfaction they get from doing it 

a ' l 0 r» r a*Tl r *- Si0n of a ^r«ciation, cooperating and su-^ort 
*re a. large part of their "pay." 

^ Spe '^ f0r , th f ir indi vidual concerns, beliefs, and ways 
• of working with children should oe assiduously'rlspec?ea ■ 

wJitoVt?*^*? 35 3 tr0Win ^ 1ear "tng, interacting 
m ividual is your eirst responsibility to yourself. ^ 



' .. 22EL 

X Task suggestions for school assignments * . 

Freshman Tear , ' 

R. A. Olson, Director - 

Y-our classroom assignment provides opportunities for you to do a variety 
of tasks that can enhance your skill in being menaingfully responsive to children. 
Work in your class-seminar provide the basis for mmy of the following suggestions.- 
You can think of others. Reports of your experiences and what you learned 'from * 
them provide a record of your progress in mastering tasks required of productive, 
sensitive, creative, and responsive teachers when placed in your folders. 

Your particular classroom assignment will not likely provide opportunities ' 
for you to do all of these 1 But each of you can probably do' some of them. 
Further, these may suggest other learning activities that you can do. 

B y the end of Spring quarter we hope you will have been able to complete 
successfully a number of these activities. * 

. X * HQ lping a ^hild discover^ utilize and enhance his "power base". 

You may have opportunities to work with a child for several 
sessions cf several minutes each in an assigned relationship. 
This can be an opportunity to help the child see, appreciate, 

pad plan tp capitalize- on his- "power"-.- . But-this 'caa-also-be 

achieved in some measure in brief encountors when yon -may be 
able to express a confirming of supportive rosponse that may * J 
- achieve the sane end. Watch for consequences^. What happens' 
to the child, what he subsequently does, is evidence of the 
effect of the encounter. 

2. Helping children do "reflective thinking." 

This t ask, like the above/ can be done in informal or 
planned communica Ion with a child (sometimes 'soveral may 
participate at the- same 'time), or in the context- of flee+.ing, 
• momentary contacts when .real "heart to heart" 'and jnind to 
mind communcation occurs* Your* comment about what a child 
says or" does in the latter occasion can be expressed so 
it challenges,, him to examine his motives, think about 
consequences, take a lcUc at his values, etc. Use what 
. « you understand about the process of reflective listening. 



3. Study the relationships of children to each other. 

• A*** 5 ^ h T m & oyx * B (al1 anlaal groups for, that matter) 
slstlnt 1 ^ 1,6 ^ 6 t0 °^ rS JLn r - th - ^ defined anf con- . ' 

^d sSa^'ThlsH^ 6 ? aderS ^ th6ir tenants,' followers 
- 811(1 strays. These are subgroups consisting of two's/three's 
sometimes four's in friendship groups or cliques! *" gar£T 
usually somehw^tlarger, that have associations iS en^'in 

' a ^fidL?^ t %^ de:5en - dent ^ ° f a11 ^ ^ 0U P ParUci^on, 
.Try to identify these on your own then chock your findingf 

with the teachar. Observe how these relationship Sylf 
influencing pupil performance on the learning ta !.s assigned 
. to be done in the classroom. assigned 

hi Observe the range of performance in the class on some "regular 
school work such as arithmetic or spelling. ^guxar 

in«,t n ^ th0S ° 7 ° U v 311 b ° quit0 specific » In arithmetic for 
instance you can-obsorvo what-1*rsks individual people' are ' ' 
working on and how long it takes each (observed one at a tim«) 
to -complete a task segment (such as working one problem^ to ~ 

fSSS?* ^ S .^ children to express "their 

fellings toward the subject. 

5. Observe how children work; • . . 

ho i*?™ 1 f f^-^ 0 J^t boon given* an assignment that 

• ho is to work immediately, and record on a time linfexactS 

X? ^ SPCndS -?? tim0 1111111 thG task - is completed or Jntil 
SSl JfS m ^ ? irects t0 ^oontinu^ the task. You 
will probably need to record activities in quarter minute ' 
intervals to get distractions and diversions' includeT^the 

T F rf ° m * uit0 differently from one task to 

S&tj *^T SkS 111 V° a ^»e "subject ffom week to week: 

Different children may have. quite different work habits. 

S. Compensating for sensory impairment 

Mm ^TJ 1 * 83 havo ch ^droifewith limited hearing or ' 

tt ^ ou H vo observed this or-£L - - 

d^s^helo Observe what she » > 

aoos to help the ; child compensate for his particular 
impairment in-so-far as her contacts with the child are 
concerned. Also observe how the child's behavior and social 

• rSii i0nShipS my 150 ^^onced °7 this condition! Do other 

?^° n / 0Mt ? th him ** that a PP°^ -to be conditioned 
in soine degree b/ his handicap? ' • . s OIWilil0X ^ a 

. Range of individual differences. 

.h^/? 0 ? 1 ,!" 000 " 18 Cofttain a wietqr of items about each 
Ssf a f£ T% T h ! hing8 M Performahce on an intelligence 
tost at a particular two, performance on standariaod 

«^Kr en + t0StS !* P articular ^ight and height 

; -possible at several times for -older children, recordlf 



attendance, health record. t »nd other itoms needud for ' 
helping touchers understand children. Finding the range 
of performance or condition for the class you are working 
with in all these categories will help you appreciate the 
task of providing programs for the classroom that" accomodates 
the differences among children evidenced by just this information. 

If school policy permits you to have access to this data, 
tabulate the data -to demonstrate the range and distribution 
of children's performance records on each of the items 
available. An/ general psychology text should have a chapter 
or section of a chapter that will help you discover just how 
to do this. 

Discovering how a child thinks.? - 

If you have been given the responsibility of working 
with an individual child either with specific ones or with" 
anyone who calls on you for assistance in a <work period 
you have opportunities to observe and to try to guide - 
children's thinking. Record, as nearly verbatim as-you can, 
the conversation between yourself and a child and the things 
he did if we wrote down things, used his fingers or other 
media as help himself. Try to decide how ho proceeded. ' Was • 
he trying to remember? Was he trying to "figure it out"? 
Was ho guessing? 

Observing Classroom "Climate'' 

How do you "feel" about the^"tone" -of the classroom? 
Is it friendly, or hostile? cooperative, or competitive, • 
good humored or surly, organized or chaotic, etc? Record 
- s £? c M^ c L. in ? idonts that express or contra dict the Hone" you ' 
feel. Explain the confirming or conflicting evidence. ,Did " 
a systematic observation of behaviors from this point of 
view^ modify in any way (this could be 1 confirming an earlier 
impression as well as changing it) your earlier, "fealine"? 
How? ., , 



BALL STATE UNIVERSITY 



INDIANA 



February $, 1971 



Muncie Teachers Participating 

in the EXEL Program, 1971 • * . u 

Dear Colleagu * 

The attac - document ,is a description of the EXEL program that 
appeared in th rcumn, 1970, issue of the Ball State Supervisors Quarterly . 
It describes tfc' road structure of the program and indicates lis objectives. 

lour role at, ~ participating faculty in the .first year of the program 
is most important because you are providing for many students their first 
opportunity to work with children in a formal, organized environment. Even 
those vtoo had cadet teaching while in high school will be anticipating a 
somewhat different experience. 

s 

The first year of the students' participation in EXEL is° ejected to 
deal particularly with the first five "Objectives of* the Prc 0 ?am»'„ (attached 
document, p.2) f One way of providing opportunities- to pursue these objectives 
can be by enabling the students to work with children as they go about their 
regular daily school activities. Helping children with seat work, participa- 
tion in leisure time activities, helping children in review or practice 
activities are a few of the many ways the students may be provided opportuni- 
ties to communicate with children. In your own classrooms these and other 
activities may take the forms that best suit the situation. 

* • 

In order to "particularize" the objectives we are endeavoring to alert 
students to opportunities to engage in person-to-person communication with 
children. They are ejected to he able to identify these occasions and to 
explore with faculty and colleagues the content of the events in both affective 
and cognitive terms. We believe these moments can happen either within the 
context of the kinds gt activities s uggest ed above ar as out cones from them . 
~if~the student is alerted to capitalise on opportunities in our classes and 
seminars at the University. We anticipate that' they will learn from each other 
as they report and evaluate their experiences. 

. We plan to provide opportunities for you to share in evaluation and plan- 
ning as the program develops.. In the meantime, please feel Iree.to contact 
me about any concerns or ideas you may have about our mutual interest in mak- 
ing this a meaningful, challenging beginning of teacher education for the 
students on this model-experimental program. 




Sincerely, 



R. A. Olson, Director 
B XKL 



BALL STATE UNIVERSITY / «unc 



C . INDIANA 47306 



Dear Collegue, 

Thank you for accepting an EXEL Sophomore for the Autumn quarter, 1972. 
We trust you will find your student cooperative and helpful. The " 
Sophomores. have completed ten weeks of assignment with Huiicio elementary 
school teachers as Freshmen so they -come to you quite ready to become 
actively involved in your classroom program. We expect them to be respon-*' 
sive to. your' suggestions and roady.to take considerably initiative in finding 
ways to be useful and productive. * ' • * • 

. * Essentially we anticipate thyeo kinds of involvement for (them: 

1. Participating in tue routines of * classroom organization°and manage- 
ment. This would include such .things as talcing roll, supervising class 
passage from one area to another as for 'toilet and water; checking work 
sheets, duplicating instructional materials/ etc. * • 

2. Participating in the' instructional program. This wotild include' 
such .activities as teaching a reading group, tutouring individuals or 
small groups, supervising children doing ^clesk" tasks while you are 
working with ;groups.. "Teaching" the class using your plans_.or directions 

• to-relieve^u-f dr. -0*her-.activitAea*- etc .. V I. Jll. ^ 

3. Completing selected activities for whicfi the student takes the 
initiative for proposing, planning, execution and evaluation. These 
activities will usually be in response to assignments from the class 

in Human Growth and Development whiqh is the college course taken in 
conjunction with the classroom assignment. Dr /'Robert Taylor, who teaches 
this course, has suggested that as a beginning, the students make ob- " 
servations of pupil interaction andy when 'appropriate, do sociometric 
activities to help them got some early information about the interaction 
patterns among the children ip their classes. 

Tou,' of course, have ideas of your own* about the service oiu? students 
can give to your children and how they can support and supplement your . 
efforts. jfou also have practiced ideas about, skills and understandings 
they are going to^need as teachers. These, in particular, should become 
part of your EXEL students experience. 



"Sophomores are assigned to be with you for approximately* two hows 
per week* This is e^s much time as most students can manage. A few, 
however, may .want to spend more timo and can make arrangements to do so. 

We wish you a successful school year* If in any way we £an be useful 
to you please feel free to call on us. Robert Taylor from ttfie Department 
of Educational Psychology^ Betty Pofciie, Kay Stickle and I from tae Depart- 
ment pf Elementary Education Constitute the Staff for 'the Sophomore, * 
EXEL frogram. * % 



Sincerely fours, 0 * 

Raymond A. Olson, Direci&r 
EXEL 



ALL STATE UNIVERSITY / «unc, e . ,h D ,ana « 
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>er 19, 1972 



Tour KJ2L student is registered for EDfiL 360jClassroom 

S?^;f a ^^fi nd 2 ^anaee 2^ fc, aen^bary School, This course is 
part of the structure of laboratory work required on our 

r^S^^ r0S i m ' ' A ^ of thia courae has alWs been the 
JSyKS^*** 8n by the teacher kith when 

the student was assigned. Presently ve are usin* the attached 
iTL^V^f a ^^te your completing it Kmb side only 
and not-includdxe « recommended grade unless you^^d^) 

» o 

L'i?" be . ha ^ > y j to discuss the form with you. Just send 
word, with your student that.you wish.to see me. • 

We are distributing the form at this time to give you 

£ S?^^ 3 ? 0 ^f 0 "!, acquainted with it well before it is 

now ? if^^ and *J di8C ? 88 . i tans 111 ** your student 
now* ax you wish, so he can " work on specific areas of strengths 



of tht quarter. 

The form'has^also been distributed to the student and 
-i^Jf? asked J° f 8 ^ a self-evaluation that will be filed* ' 
SrtQGrthe^ 8 ' ^ hi8EXEL me unles8 you decide to do 

ftuth Hochstetler, James Sabin, and Joan Williams join' 
me in expressinc our appreciation to you all for the opportunities 
and assistance you are. providing the Em Juniors this quarter. 



Sincerely 





EXBL 



vd A* Olaon, Director 



EXEL 

Progress Report, April, 1971 
R.A. 01son,_ Program Director 
April 30, 19?1 , 



Ball State University initiated an experimental program in the orbfe- " 

teSl C T° nent P -? ( '> r ™ for tho Portion "«?to2uSl2Eol 

teachers (assigned the code name EXEL) in the 1970-71 academe yea? This 

f±A ZV V*? + 1 J itiati0a of the.procrcn and its progresTthro^gh the. 

sarf to SlictS'on 110 JT 0 ?? 1 Starts 1,1111 " ™s neces- 

telt *£?S^2 °PPorturutxes to enter ^the program and solicit applicants 
a&tofc?^X,i? s ^ er ° r f eiA ^i°n for metriculates and the autumS quarter. 
Students actually entered the~program iz^ the winter quarter'. ^ . 

Recruitment and Selection 

Communication problems made recruitment a difficult process Arrant 

»Z S rZT ??\ t0 ^ st ^° ™ announcement anfLscripii^n 3m£T" ■ 
program to the freshmen who attended the elementary teaching section 
of group meetings during each two day registrat iohl orient a?ion'essi on 
A representative of EXEL usually attended these" meebinS^S^^ 
briefer and answered questions about it. When this waf riot possible 
the representative for elementary education did this aLa part of Ss 
presentation. Interested students were asked to fill out MerMtcL • ■ 
Approximately 250 matriculates expressed an ikerSt bylhis meSs in *' « 
[ « " e about th * Pr6sro». Curriculum declarations f or eSe'W 
atteSanc^fti 10n * + theautton *en compared with theTotaf 7 

c^ScuS. ra9etinG " d6Cided lat6r t6 enter the.el.e.entary^^tldupauon 

* 1 

^^g^^^^^^^ver^ >t n^udent- 



ca^pus directory would not\be available until the e^^the Quarter 

r H° rig i llal Plan t0 COnta6t - student * by letter 

had to be abandoned and sore other means of communication substituted., 

Dates were set for two orientation and recruitment ' meetings in early 
October before the beginning of winter registration of freshmen 
Amourement s-of thes^ fli ers- 

program and qualified applicant? £r if. (QuaUfieTa^pSca^ w. 



er|c 



considered to be students Who were first quarter freshmen carrying 
i Uil academic programs on the elementary teacher, education curric- 
ulum;. On the assumption that there would be at least a small per- 

l eX % a J e °1 I 033 311 109 were admit *ed to the program. Of .these 105 
registered for EXEL classes for the winter quarter. 

Some further attrition occurred at the end of the *inter quarter. 
Three students were disqualified, three changed to other majors, and two 
left college -leaving a. total of 97 students in the EXEL program 
during spring Quarter. Of these 97 students, 88 have indicated their 
. intentions to continue on the program in the-sophomore year. They , 
have been given their EXEL assignments and will register accordingly 
for Autumn classes. - 

Program Activities ° 

The program actually started with the Winter quarter. Students were 
registered in sections of either GXPSY 100 or EDEL 101. In the Spring 
quarter registrations were reversed. AU students - received" a~grade "of "~ 

LZwV!^ £Lu® Wintgr q uartfir ^ wilX receive grades for work 
completed in both courses at the end of the Spring quarter. Classes 
™ r JL scheduled to meet^ regularly for two' tours per week through both 
quarters for all students. One additional hour was scheduled for" sem- 
inar and organizational meetings each week with the understanding that 
other activities would be planned to replace this hour- when -t became 
appropriate to do so. m addltiorf, each student was assigned to work 
one hour or more per week from the jniddle of the Winter quarter to the 
end of the Spring quarter in a public school classroom, day nursery 
center, or a Head Start program. - ' 

The regular scheduled class sessions were taught by Robert Taylor in 
the Winter quarter and by Kenneth Dimick this Spring. For the remain- 
der of the program Betty Pogue and Raymond Olson shared responsibility. 

Agencies that were requested to provide classroom assign ment op portuni- 
ties were mostTTappy to do sc"when they learned about the purposes .and 



. ■ . - * * » - ~ — ~- Accu. hdu auuuvi jjue purposes .ana 

structure of the EXEL program. These included the Muncie Schools, ?& 
L l^. Day Care Center, Munsyana Daycare Center, and the Muncie Head 
Start Program. Placements were made with all of these ageroiee but ' 
assignments in the Muncie Schools, because' of transportation problems, 
were limited to four schools*-, Anthony, Emerson, Mitchell, and West view. 
^ Arrangements- were made- -for--a- student— who c aranut es -fr om-Ghesterf ield-to -have- 
ner assignment there. 

*■* * 
^Students began their work, in the classrooms during the third week of 
January and will continue on these assignments to the end of the Spring 
quarter. For the most 'part, students have continued on their original 
assignments though a few, who were originally with day care or Head 
Start programs, have on their requests, been reassigned to classes in the „ 
schools. , i> 



o 



iSvSetto wl^^E? 3130 held the teache " «ere being" 

i« ? 5^ J pate ty acce Pting student assignments. .Presenta- 
l^nr^ dCd 5 b?ief descri P*i°n of the pui^osfand ^ructSe o? the 

T d * statement about the purposfof this first 

assignment. In each meeting a -discussions followed and in thS'-SSl, 

Sd^iLfS^:^^ 6 * a ***** of enthusiasm. Teachers 

have this opportunity to participate in the 

£££?t??h fhf laraenfcaz ? 8cho <* ^chers *«£ particularly im! 
pressed with this provision for" early laboratory experiences. 

J? *f" the , SChools "aa- Provided by volunteers from 
tne department of Elementary Education during winter nuart-pW »™»Af +L 

' WSSSS^S*- ^an^^Sf s^Tto y ' 

5ST 1, ? US transportation was provided by the University f or the 
Spring quarter at a nominal charge of $2.00 per student. ™ " 

Staff Meetings 

SlL^ildS^tJf ? C ST? 1 * 1 ?** orientation pfclod 

to bfJw!?! 5° the f f^ ty inv °lved tljat constant comounication needed • 
, to be maintained among, the staff. As the program began to ooerata it 

San 5bTLS d ^ t ^ -ith "the stSs on^Sis other' 

^Lff 8 cla 8»ooms, seminars, and private, conferences*^ 
RlSSSf*** J* Was deoided ' early in the Winter quarUr!^he?ef^e 
^^!!! U ^ fltaf 5 that included the facuSy anf stSJnt 

(S^otaJjE? ST* f SSl0ns 815(1 tbe s ^P° rt o£ * ***5 number 
But «p IS f th !? *? bec0me active Participants in these sessions'. 
-Lti^iT diSCOVer ? d ' that th0 *e attending need not be continuing • 
™£fZlf«ll grOU ?- +1 , So ' ^ginning in January each work group sen^two 
different Members *of the group to. each .staff meeting. In luiditim 

SiSZSiSF •Sia* ; n a ^^^^^^^^^^ 

groups, two to four regular volunteer student members and the graduate 

T^tnV^Ti l°< the Pr0gran vho served as th « reoorder!swre?ar;. 
ifJSST ° f u eac J keeting was ovulated to the faculty and thl taMs? 
student membership of the E^L program. • 

'I 

Staff .meetings were concerned almost entirely with program evaluation 
a^^' * hiS 0 PP^«nities for stqdent^nd Sty «- ; 

to\£L£nT*Z ^ m - g ° ing P r ^ 8W «* ' * ^VOlvi^ boto 

in planning program implementation. • * 



ERIC 



iLwL SP* 1 ?^ qu^er participation in the staff meetings was expanded to 

Jf lit Jh^ 9Cr r fP r ^ s ff aU v« from the principals, directors! and teachers 

lv T^L J n J? and + teacher representatives from one school attand regular- 
roles fn fv^ 10 ^ ^ h3S ' een v , ery h6lpful in our examination of their 
in 1 «rnl P f 3 ?, 31 " 1 . 1 ! 1 exploring what kinds of experiences are possible 
255 LY^dF^ COmes «• -ch week fol a peri 



. iod of little more than an he 

s' Field Trips 

^fcu w ^f 1 ^ ^ uarfcer * SOI,ie - students began to express an interest in 
Etii^r ^ementary schools those program represented innovations in organ- 
^iViif T ^ ° r the utilizati °n of faculty. In response to this 
t?S5£ JE? S 5 b ' 0lS W6r ! S6leCted and Native plans were made for trips 
£™^r^ ? oweve f> when invitations were issued to the students to 
SSJLfTho !f?? P f the re sppnse was considerably less than the staff-, 
Sv^t™ Stu ^ ent "\^° Participated in this planning, had anticipated. 

quatf^! 7 3 ^ be ,/iSited during the second half tHe " 

• ' ., \ 

• Planning for 1971-72 

The program proposal for EXEL provides that the credit for the sophm'ore 

l r ZF m be f or W?Si 2 *° and 300 and a new course in the 
d !^ men l ELementary Education for a total of ten 'quarter hours of 
n!^ a C0UrSC a PP roved for this purpose'is EDEL 201 Introduction to 
amentary Classroom Organization and Managements Laboratory and Seminar. < 
If J, 2f2 T- proved for a total of four hours of credit .but re^ 
tion may be for one hour per quart eri * . . 

^f^S? 9 * Ch SfT involved «*" the EXEL staff 'and student attending 

ft? ^?^\l ar l iC:L l aked in decldin S h <« the sophmore prfagram, within 

.fj^T 8 ° f the ten hours of cr edit, would be structured. The following 

Sn^i"! 8 *T ? sfcablished f °r determining, registration instructions and 
program structure: 

1. «]Phe program should be distributed through the autum/t and winter 
quarters with an option for students to continue a laboratory- 
seminar assigmenij in the spring quarter. 

2. Students would be divided into three groups for purposes of 
registration -and division into instructional groups. ' 

♦.' * 

3. A specified period nf not less* than three, hours woulc 1 be 
clear of Non EXEL classes each day for all stidents in each 
group. 

J * 

, U. All EXEL activities including class sessions, laboratory . - 
- assignments and seminars wiU be scheduled in the threjB hour 
periods reserved for E.3L. 




Sude^ts Sr e L^L Se H S + tlP ^ ati0nS 3 schedule was determined, for each group, 
2ut£s W £e SSS^°ii gr ° UP + S ? instructions fofS' 

of curried Zlilt I ^operation with Robert Fletcher and his staff 

s^slts- ^s^^ssr 1 ^'-. 

tioS^tuSeits SSK? r° f 8 J U ? m f 8 t0 the 'e™P3 Provides accomoda- ' 
avail a h°o fl Li ? Honors, Carmichael, TOD, or' other program options 

• ' S ei?S?-iorSrS a S + teaCher 6d f ati ° n ma ^ ors - Stude^ts^an be inim 
of ST£fT^« ^f* 100 ?- If absolutely necessary up to three hours 
ox non-!£UMj classes may be scheduled in thp fyttt wi V i_ a 

with the Director of the Em pr ogrl . L tMe bl ° Ck * 

i? 1,3 ^ 6 " 16 ^ 3 bein 2 ^de for placements in the autmn and winter Quarters 

Preparations tf or 1971-72 New Group 

SCSltowjr ?f ^ pro L osa1 ' a r * 0 * of freshnen ^ ent ^ . 

r^a. program in 1971-72. Procedures and materials for informing snterinp 
processes .or selecting those to be admitted are now in the planning stages. 

Se gr^o er of r S^ eS ? 32 * e . slJnilar t0 ^st sunwer with some additions. 
freshZ L^w is f iting a brochure t0 be distributed to entering 
illus?St a 52?? g L° UP iS P lannin g ^ Prepare a video tape that will ' - 

' wilT ta«^a?S££f P the sUnme * fre shman orientation program, it- 
' S„J f 21, rec f uitmen t and Orientation meetings during the autumn 

? ^ffTn" '? U x den ? S 31,6 3130 interested in volunteering for SOC so a. to bT 

E ^ ^entering freshmen 2tb£ om^Z 
occasion or, if this is not possible, in their casual contacts with them. 

Assessment 

£^m\^5?^ asse f I f ent of the f^st year of the program can be done 
tL ' After all data available has been coUecied at the 'end of ' 

™ri!SS? 7 - 3 th 7 ° Ugh evaluat i on *m be made by the staff aM a 
iTtteS^Z SiT °J rtud "* a % Other-persons who have a stake ofiSterest 
e^aluatio^l^ i?* 8 ** 3180 be ^ded. The purpose of this 
Zf tw 6 " 1 ?? pr ° gran PWng for both the continuing group 

and the" hy» group that will- be. initiated into the program next year. 



«non!^ e K ntiri !-' hov,ever > a n ^er of, assesnent observations seem evident ' 
enough to be made at this time. 

1. Students like the idea of the prolan. They 'are particulary pleased with 
the opportunity provides for work with children. This, it appears, is 
the principle reason for the moderate rate of attrition. 

fwirwSn S r ? g T an g * nerated 3 rather leve l & anxiety among students. The 
awtcwaro relationship between the registration schedule and the schedule of EXEL 
-7?^f S * sonars was one reason. But the more important reason was our 
™? enable the ftudents to be responsible for making decisions on what they, 
■ 2rti J atural ^> construed to be academic matters, such as,, selecting one or sev- 
eral ol a number of possible ways to respond to an "assignment," using live 
resources such as a roommate or friend as a source of information or means for 

"f I 3 inS ^ ead of or in add "ion to reading an assignment and taking 
a test, deciding what should go into a personal record folder as evidence of 
effort, growth and learning. 

3. It also created feelings of anxiety among the faculty. We found the expres- 

u S»?v !Lf 2 f ^ ety Pf ticularl y disturbing. Possible we should not havf been 
unduly concerned. These affective responses of students may be quite normal 
*Z^J f ltuatl0n an J the age of the students involved. But we were sorely 
wT^Jtl X I 1 !!? StUd6nt by Providing a more rigid structure. 

adenSpi! ll^H thlS fP ed f ent but « will not be able to evaluate this 
. adequately until the year of work is completed. Probably we will need data . 
from another year or two of experience to reconcile student and faculty anxie- 
ties, v/e don't expect to eliininate (either but we might learn to understand both 

U. Most faculty working in the program feel 'quite sure that they were not 
adequately prepared to work with college freshmen. We had not taught freshmen 

! 3 /!f S if . 3t 311 and 30 had Uttl ? or no experience against which 
%J s J udent + reac ^on to the challenges of the program. It is quite evi- 
dent that we did not, and at this time still do not, fully understand the kinds 
of pressures freshmen students feel and have to cope with. 

?;.«i2S2 e S ? a PP r eciate the 'opportunity to participate in planning and evaluation. " 
Students who have attended the staff meetings have participated forcefully, 
rationally, and creatively. They realize the importance of making decisions 
on administrative details in proper relation 'to the factors involved and the 
consequences anticipated from the decisions made. They get creatively involved 
in planning ahead and have 'suggested a variety of ways that the program might be 
implemented and enlarged. They state their reactions to their experiences in 
the program openly and freely, including their frustrations, anxieties, and dis- 
appointments. As a consequence, we -have had the benefit of a continuous feedback 
ol data to use for program revision and for planning ahead.,* 

6. Publio school teachers welcome opportunities to participate, in the education 
of students who are preparing to .join them in the profession. They are also 
quite filing and competent to provide special kinds of experiences for than 
within the limits imposed by schedules and classroom programs. Men possible * ' 
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they bend schedules and .programs to help students. Our confidence that teachers 
and school principals would be willing to accept responsibilities for laboratory 
experiences for student's without, financial enumeration and that they could do 
this raeaniricfully and appropriately has been fully confirmed. 

7. The students who elected EX3L welcome the opportunity it provides for them 
to work with children during their first year of college. This is the part of 
the program that really "turns them on. « The delay of a half quarter in starting 
the assigunents was a frustrating disappointment to the students. Being in 
the classroom with children an hour or two each week makes the program worthwhile. 
We have some evidence at this point that the experiences ecme of them are,, having 
are richly rewarding, in the confirmation of themselves as persons capable of 
entering into meaningful communication with children, peers, and co-workers. 
This represents the basic objective of the first year of student involvement in 
the £^EL program. The degree to which this will be true of all by the end cf 
the spring quarter cannot, of course, be ascertained now. But it does 'demonstrate 
that the content and objectives of the experiences in the classes taught by 
Taylor and Dimick are Being reflected in the experiences being sought and the 
experiences students are having in the assign's in which they work with 
children. The seminars and conferences conducted by Vogue and Olson provide 
opportunities for students to 'explore the relationships between the two with 
Us and each other. ' 



R. A. Olson 
Program Director 



Registration Schedule 



Autumn Quarter 1971 



Group 1. 

EDEL 201 Section 1 10:10 (1) tc 311 
EDPSY 205; Section h 10:10 (U\ TC Kll 

Class schedule for these two courses 10:10-12:10 HW. 
Other classes at 12:10, 1:10, 2:10, 3:10, h:10 or later. 
School Laboratory assignment 3:10-11:10 T or Th. 



Group 2 . • - 

EDEL • 201 Section 2 1:10 (l) TC311' 
EDPSY 250 Section 11 2:10 (h) * TC Mil 

Class schedule for these two courses 1:10-3:00 H W. \ 
Other classes at 6:10/9:10, 10:10, 3:10, h:10 or later. 
^ School Laboratory assignment 12:10-3:00 T or Th. 



Group 3. 

- EDEL 201 Section 2' 1:10 (l) TC-311 
EDPSY 300 Section 13 1:10 (h) " TC Mil 

Class schedule for the two classes 1:10-3:00 T Th. 
Other (Lasses at 8:10, 9:10, 10:10, 3:10, h:10 or later. 
School \aboratory assignment 12:10-3:00 M or V. w 



EXEL 'Annual' Report 
Department of Elementary Education 
Teachers College 
Ball State University t June 1972 

%< EXEL Is completing Its second year of operation. The 
students, who as freshmen completed the first year of the program 
„ continued in it as sophomooes. A new group, recruited from the 
entering freshmerr in the Autumn Quarter, started in the program 
in tne Winter Quarter. Since these two groups' engaged in. 
different activities'. and exhibited behaviors and problems dis- 
tinctive from each other their programs are described separately 
in the -report. ; .* 

* » 

Program Description 

The Freshmen 

Essentially the same procedures were followed in recruiting 
applicants and selecting students for the 1971 class as -were 
used the previous year. A ..program announcement was made to the 
matriculates who attended the elementary education sessions in - 
the summer orientation program. This included a brief oral 
description of EXEL and the circulation of a one page mimeo- 
graphed flier. In early October two meetings, announced in 
"Public Announcements" in the Dally News and ori the residence 
hall bulletin boards, were held for students" interested in the 
program. Students attendin 0 were invited to complete brief 
application forms. Prom these applications 110 students were 
selected for admission to EXEL. 



Approximately 150, students attended these meetings but only 
. 125 completed the appli<4tion forms. Of the 125, fifteen were dis- 
qualified either because they were not in their first term as 
college students or were already in courses included in the EXSL 
program. It should be observed that this selection process did 
not include any effort to select students on any basis of demon- 
strated competence or potential. The criteria applied were simply: 
1.. Academic status - first term freshmen 

2. Vocational interest - elementary education 

3. Program interest - voluntary- application 

Students taking GXPSY 10Q General Psychology during the Autumn 
were excluded because the. previous year's experience had demonstrated 
-that- students object to doing work for no credit that others receive 
credit for even after declaring earlier that they .would be perfectly 
happy to-do so. This, in addition, accomplished the mechanical 
purpose of limiting enrollment to only slightly over 100. 

The attrition- from the program for this group may be summarized 



as follows: 

Admitted to the program 110 

Registered for Winter Quarter 107 

Registered for Spring Quarter 100 

■t 

Completed Spring Quarter- 9H 

Application for Autumn 1972 Assignments 68 



Registered for Autumn Quarter J972 as of June 20 58 
The freshman' program organization for 1971-72 was the same as 
for the previous year. Students earned credit in GXPSY 100 
General Psychology (H quarter hours) and ED EL 101 Introduction to 
Teaching in the Elementary School (2 quarter hours). Half the 



students registered for each course in each of two quarters (Winter 
and Spring) but the program schedule was the same for all throughout 
the twenty-two weeks. Each week students spent three hours, in- 
cluding travel time, on; assignment in elementary school classrooms, 
and two hours in^class sessions. 

The classroom assignments" were in Anthony, Emerson, Mitchell, 
and Westview schools. Except for a few adjustm ents to accommodate « 
student preferences when several' students withdrew from the program 
at the end of Winter Quarter, assignments were continued in the 
same classrooms through the two quarters. 

The Sophomores f - - 

Of '109 students who were admitted to EXEL in the Autumn of - 
1970 sixty-nine completed the sophomore program. The attrition 
occurred as follows: • 

109 admitted 

105 entered the program Winter Quarter, 1970-71 
97 continued in the Spring Quarter 

88 indicated their intention To"continue in EXEL at the 

end of Spring Quarter 
73 registered for Autumn Quarter, 1971 
69 completed Winter Quarter, 1971-72. " ' 

The sophomore program consists of a classroom assignment for 
two and a quarter hours (three hours including travel time) each 

* 

week and two two hour on campus class sessions. Five quarter hours 
of college credit was earned each quarter: " ED PSY 250 Human Growth ' 
and Development (4), ED EL 201 Introduction to Classroom Organiza- 
tion and Management: Elementary School (l) in 'the Autumn Quarter, 
and ED PSY 300 Educational Psychology (4) and another hour for 
ED EL 201 in the Winter Quarter. 



The Autumn classroom assignments were in Jefferson/ Lincoln, 
Garfield, Blaine and Roosevelt schools. These are some of the more 
disadvantaged school communities in Muncie. Winter Quarter assign- 
ments -were in Riley,' North s view, Forest Park and Sutton Schools 
which jare in essentially lower middle and middle middle class 
residence areas. 

Planning the Junior Year > 

One of- the essential tasks of the EXEL program director,, staff, 
and students was to plan and structure the junior year program. The 
faculty included those' involved in the freshman and sophomore 
programs and representatives of areas to be included in the Junior 
year of the program — language arts, reading, social science, science 
music, art, industrial arts, and mathematics methods. Sophomore EXEL 
students were invited to all the faculty meetings and some were 
present in most sessions. 

Representatives from, music, art, and industrial arts found that 
their departments would have considerable difficulty including them- 
selves in the program in any special way so they decided to exclude 
themselves from participation for the time being. The others 
welcomed the opportunity to participate. As a consequence a two 
quarter program- evolved in which methods would be taught in associa- 
tion with student classroom assignments in selected Muncie schools. 

The allocation of courses in the junior program by quarters^ 
ic to be as follows: 

Autumn Quarter (15 quarter hours) - 
EDEL 360 Classroom Organization and Management: 

Elementary School (4) v 
EDEL 380 The Teaching of Language Arts in the Lower 
Elementary Grades (3) 



EDRlDG 400 Teaching Reading in the Elementary School (4) 
' . t EDRDG 430 Corrective Reading in the Classroom (4) 
Winter Quarter (lf> 'quarter hours) . 
EBEL i»90 Practicum in Elementary Education (4) 
ENG 310 The Teaching of Language Arts in the 

Upper Elementary Grades (3) 
MATH 391 Arithmetic in the Elementary Grades (3) 
SCI 391 Teaching of Science in trie 1 Elementary School (3) 

» 

SS 391 The Teaching of Social Science in the 
Elementary School (3) 
The schedule provides for 'students to spend the mornings on 
assignments in classrooms in selected Muncie schools, leaving; campus 
by bus at 8:00 A.M. and returning by 11:00. Class sections are 
scheduled during the remainder of the day". However, faculty and 
students may plan variations in this time structure for a variety 
of reasons since in most instances both students and faculty will 

have only limited if any academic responsibilities outside their 

* » < 

EXEL assignments. . « 

An important variation of the above schedule is that 22 o'f • 
the students will be spending ,the Autumn Quarter in Britain. The. 

u 0 

idea for doing this .grew out of a discussion about British primary 
schools and the value*- there might be in living for, a - period of time 
outside one's- ow'n familiar cultural 'milieu . Richard, Alexander is 
coordinating, directing, and sponsoring this program. The students 
will be at Keel University and two associated teachers colleges for 
orientation and assignment 'and wilL then be distributed in groups 
of two or three to school communities where they will live with 
families while working full time in selected schools. Tentative 



plana provide that the group will spend the first week in London, 
•the next rhree at -Keel University and associated teachers colleges, 
five on assignment in primary schools in England" and Wales, and the 
last two- weeks on self .selected travel projects. Preparation for 

* * 

the experience included a series of planning and assignment meetings 
during the Spring Quarter. . ' ' 

t 

Assessment - ' ... 
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The Freshman Year . . ■ • • <. 

'Student reaction to the Freshman program reinacted much of the' 
feedback of the- previous -year. The c las sfroonf assignment was almost? 
universally evaluated -as the most significant experience of 'the year 
but a sizable resistance to the structure and task assignments of 

« 

the seminar developed during the Spring Quarter. 

... \ ,» 
Sy tne end of the year much -of the student concerns were 'recon- 
ciled or moderated -through open discussion by students and faculty » 
both in class Sessions and in called facuity-sftaff meetings. These 
concerns 'centered around the following items: 

1. The purpose and expectations of the" elementary classroom 
'assignments • . - 

2. The time scheduled for EXEL* involvement in" relation to . 
hours of credit 

3. The double content of GXPSY 100 -»a self study preparation 
for a test over the traditional content of an introductory 

'course ip psychology and a special content for EXEL " 

4. The/pWyision that evidence of participation and learning 
iV principally to be demonstrated by what students enter 
in the EXEL individual files . . 




5. The expectation that students would assume individual ' 
responsibility for planning and doing activitiea with 
children— directly applying "theory Vto "practice." 

The. faculty, 'too, felt the pressure o.f the^ being more to do 
than could reasonably be expected of themselves or the students " 
within the schedule structure and credit allotment. 

An -exploration,- of what adjustments might be made to relieve 
some of the tensions for both^students and f acuity-part icularly* 
students- v led to two proposals which, "hopefully, will be ready for 
incorporation into the 1972-73 freshman program. 

1. .An increase -in credit *by two quarter hours to be . < 

accomplished by making ED EL 101 Introduction to Teaching 

v in the Elementary School a four quarter hour course. Credit 
presently is for two'hours, and 

2. The development of, a series of Individualized Instructional 
Task: Packets that will include specific activities, with 
instructions for tasks to be done with children. 

The proposal for adding two'hours of credit to ED EL 101 will 
be presented to the Department of Elementary Education for its^ 
action at air early department meeting in the Autumn Quarter. 

EXEL received a BSU Research Grant of $i»?0 for the purpose of 
constructing 'and testing the Instructional Task Packets. Olaon and 
Taylor will have the primary responsibility for the construction of 
the Packets, 'ihey have begun an explbration of the Tasks to be 
programmed and will be concentrating on the work of constructing 
them during the 1972-73 Autumn quarter. ' * 

This refinement of the program is consistent wifch its originally 
stated purposes and proposals for structure, for EXEL. X^owever, it' 
V 
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incorporates more restriction on decision .making* than was originally 
assumed would be desirable or necessary. ' .Two years, of experience 
have demonstrated, however;" that this is both necessary and 
desirable. It is necessary because the program- defines teaching" " 
in terms of more intimate interaction between teacher and child than 
conventional understandings presuppose. . Students ' are confronted * 
with values-" and tasks that are outside their perceptions of what 
teaching Is to be and that, is quite beyond their understandings 
and skills. Rathe* specific leadership from some source is 

I » t 

necessary to help students examine new perceptions -about the role 
of teachers in understanding themselves and children and then to 
incorporate these into their personal value systems and learn 
appropriate skills for their implementation. 

• .; *, \ ' ''1 

The Sophomore Year ** ' 

- The sophomores expressed in many ways a, most encouraging- 
enthusiasm for their work of the year and in some respects their V 
production and' involvement exceeded our expectations. There were' 
some disappointments, too. * The achievements and dis-appointments may 

be .summarized as follows: 

, ' » - *; ' 
/-J.. The students became intimately involved ip the elementary ' 

classrooms. They did the tasks assigned from the seminars 
• with the full, cooperation of their classroom teachers. 
They prepared short lessons for groups, yfrequeritly the"- 
entire class, for almost every classroom visit and' worked 
with individual children or small groups assigned 'to them'. 
- on a week to week basis as tutors or teaching aids. s 
2. The students were responsive and involved in their relations 
with the faculty. 



The seminars were productive work sessions; Principles of 
child develojfraent and learning were often tested- on 
.assignment^ Observations and experiences were analyzed' 
in theoretical terms. Theory and practice began to* 
become one whole, at least for a considerable' protipn of 
the students. <• '„ . 

.The elementary school principal and teachers involved were 

wholeheartedly supportive of the program and of the" 

- - v . ■ < 

students assigned to them. n ^ - L „ 

The "selecting out" process appeared to have been virtually 
completed during" the Freshman year. None of this group 
was considered -a poor prospect for teaching by any co- 
operating elementary school teacher or principal or by any 
EXE'L staff member who worked with this group. 
Students made extensive use of teaching resource services 
available on campus including the Library Teaching 
Materials Service, the -Film Service* the Children** Book 
Collection, The Teachers College Language" Arts and Reading 
Centers, and instructional materials resour&es available 
in 'several other college departments, particularly 
Mathematics. ' 
Communicating the purposes and strategies of the rrogram 
to cooperating principals and teachers is still a problem 
in some instances at least. The staff will be working on - 
the- development of some new approaches for next yearf It 
is possible, nowever, that the 'solution is in experience. 
The 1972-73 sophomores will be placed in> the' same assign-- 
merit as the 1971-72 group so We shall be able to assess *' 
the effect of experience. ■ 

\ • ■■ 
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The arrangement with the Muncie Schools t6 have two 
different assignments in its Sophomore year was a 
successful arrangement. Students appreciated oppor- 
tunities to work in a "culturally disadvantaged" area 
and In a "lower middle and middle class" oommunity. 

r 

They became aware of representative differences in life - 
styles and how these affected, the attitudes and 
behavior of children. Understandings, sympathies, and 
j appreciations for individual children appear to have 
be<>n enhanded. The students at least frequently said 
so and observed behavior frequently confirmed their 
statements. 

4 

The expectation that the faculty assigned to EXISL would 
work in a team relationship has not fully materialized. 
Considerable cooperation and some meaningful communication 
has been accomplished but assignment schedules and other 
responsibilities % have made consultation, cooperative 
planning and evaluation Very difficult. 
• * » . 
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